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Here we must try to supply Strabo’s brevity by other accounts. 
I ascribe to Menandros the subduing of Pattalene and Syrastrene. 
Strabo makes no mention of these districts as conquests of Me- 
nandros beyond those of Alexander’s expedition, because Alex- 
ander had advanced to Pattalene, therefore in this direction to 
the sea-coast. This interpretation is proved probable by the 
well known passage in the Periplus,* according to which, coins 
of Menandros and Apollodotos were still in use during the Ro- 
man erain Barygaza. To Demetrius we must assign the conquest 
of Ariana, viz. the country of the Paropamisades and Arachosia ; 
this is the opinion already formed by Bayer,t on the autho- 
rity of Isidor of Charax, who mentions among the towns of 
Arachosia, Papsaya TOXtC, Kal Anuntpiac TÓL, eira’ AAcéav- 
SporoAic, unrpóroňic Apaywoiag, zarı & ‘EXAnvic. This (town 
of Demetrius) was probably built by him. But when Bayer 
thinks Demetrius also founded a town on the borders of the 
Hydaspes, because Ptolemy says of Zéyada n kat EvOupndia 


1 Continued from p. 676. vol. ix. 
* p. 17. Huds. + p. 84. 
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(ed-uedia) the clue is fallacious. We shall not indeed reject 
the excellent conjecture, that Ev@udnuia is to be read, and that 
the town was named after Euthydemos, but why should no one 
except Demetrius so name a town ? 

If our remarks above made to the effect, that the Greeks in 
Bactria previously to the year 200 B. c., possessed no territory 
whatever to the south of the Indian Caucasus be correct, the fol- 
lowing arrangement of our known facts suggests itself. When 
Euthydemos was relieved from the attacks of Antiochos, he 
made an invasion, either in person or through his son, Demetrios, 
of the countries to the south of the Caucasus; here he must 
have first encountered the Paropamisades. Arachosia bounds on 
them on the westward, and from thence Demetrios most probably 
endeavoured to reconquer his paternal inheritance. That here 
was the main site of his power, is confirmed by the name of the 
town, Demetrias, and this likewise explains why we have but 
so few coins of his ; they must be looked for in Candahar. 

His dominion in western Cabulistan and Arachosia sufficient- 
ly explains the title, “ King of the Indians. ” Demetrios, however, 
pretends, by the adoption of elephants as trophies, to victories 
over India Proper, and we have no ground for denying his right 
to them. 

It is true, those victories would prove hardly probable, if 
Menandros were his cotemporary, as Mr. Mueller thinks.* 
But he takes Strabo’s words in a too literal sense, while they, 
as the passage plainly shows, are intended only as general expres- 
sions. The coins at least afford no proof that both were cotem- 
poraries. t 

The chronological tables to be obtained for the history of 
Bactria, can only result from a comparison of all the passages 
relative to this inquiry. 


* p. 209. 

+ I drew no conclusion for my assertion from the non-existence 
of the Cabulian letters on the coins of Demetrios, as this may be accounted 
for by his governing countries more to the westward, where the use of 
those letters was not so common asin Cabul. It is, however, the most 
probable supposition that he did not use Cabulian letters, because his 
successors had the first idea of adopting them (on their coins.) 
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The principal passage on Eukratides is the following, 
Justin xur. 6. “ Eodem ferme tempore, sicuti in Parthis 
Mithridates, ita in Bactris Eucratides, magni uterque viri, 
regna ineunt. Sed Parthorum fortuna felicior ad summum hoc 
duce imperii fastigium eos perduxit. Bactriani autem, per varia 
bella jactati, non regnum tantum, verum etiam libertatem amise- 
runt; siquidem Sogdianorum, et Arachotorum, et Drangianorum 
Indorumque bellis fatigati, ad postremum ab _ invalidioribus 
Parthis, veluti exsangues, oppressi sunt. Multa tamen Eucratides 
bella magna virtute gessit, quibus attritus, quum obsidionem 
Demetrii regis Indorum pateretur, cum trecentis militibus 
sexaginta millia hostium assiduis eruptionibus vicit. Quinto 
itaque mense liberatus, Indiam in potestatem redegit. Unde quum 
se reciperet, a filio, quem socium regni fecerat, in itinere inter- 
ficitur, qui non dissimulato parricidio, velut hostem, non patrem, 
interfecisset, et per sanguinem ejus currum egit, et corpus 
abjici insepultum jussit.” 

First we remark on this passage, that the whole does not refer 
to Eukratides, namely not that part in which the reasons for 
the decline and the downfall of the Bactrian empire are enume- 
rated. Throughout the whole passage one idea pervades, viz. that 
the fate of both empires, the Parthian and the Bactrian, was 
identical in the simultaneous accession to power of two great 
monarchs, but opposite in the simultaneous progress of one, to 
the highest pitch of power ; of the other, to total destruction. 
Under the impression of this leading idea, the author suddenly 
turns to relate the circumstances which weakened and eventually 
ruined the empire of Bactria, namely, the wars with the neigh- 
bouring nations ; this is an important notice, as involving a fact 
hitherto entirely overlooked, which is, that the detached kingdoms 
of Drangiana, Arachosia, and India, existed cotemporaneously 
together with that of Bactria. But it does not follow, that all the 
wars Eukratides was engaged in, must be the very same, which 
the Bactrians waged with the Drangians, Arachosians, and 
Indians, or, in other words, it is not necessary, that the three 
nations, now mentioned, must have formed independent states 
before Eukratides, as they may also have become independent 
after his murder. Morcover, if we may be allowed to follow a 
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clue not wholly authentic, these kingdoms must have originated 
after Demetrius ; for supposing Demetrius king of Arachosia, 
and that he was here called king of the Indians also, Justin could 
not separate Arachosia from India in speaking of a time when 
both countries still obeyed Demetrius. I therefore suspect, that 
immediately after the overthrow of this king, Eukratides took 
possession of Demetrios’ Indian dominions, while Arachosia 
and Drangiana, likewise subject to Demetrios, became indepen- 
dent states under their own Satraps. On this supposition the 
wars by which Bactria was so much disorganized as to fall an 
easy prey to the Parthians, would have been carried on by the 
son of Eukratides against the attacks of the united Drangians, 
Arachosians, Indians, and Sogdians. 

Under this view the aspect of Bactrian history is so much 
changed, that I shall directly mention some facts corroborative 
of the above. 

First. We know, that Eukratides after having conquered 
Demetrios, turned* his arms against the Indus and Hydaspes, 
probably therefore, against countries belonging either to Deme- 
trios himself, or to a king allied to him. 

Secondly. Two kings laid claim to having reigned immediately 
after Eukratides, though not in Bactria itself, viz. Antialkides 
in western Cabul, and Antimachos in Drangiana; this latter 
on the authority of the coins, which point to a victory at sea. 


s i d e 
è Strabo XV. § 3. AmoAXddwpoc yovv o va Iaphıkà wouoac, 
, D ae j | ` , , e , 
peuynpévocg Kal rov tHv Bakrpiayny arosrnoávrwv EAAnvev 
Tapa røv Lvprakwv Baciréwv ræv darò ZeAsbKov rov Nikaro~ 
poc, pno: piv avrove avénbivrac émbécbar kai ry Ivduy, 
3 \ ` o ~ 2 > d 3 A 
ovoevy O& TpocavakadimTa twv mpórepov yvwopévwv, ddda 
> - ~ ~ A 
Kal evavtioAoye, mwAciw rie “IvdiKne, éxelvouc, n Makeddvac, 
karastpépachaı Aéywv. 'Evkpatiðav you WOAELC XtAiac up 
e = E 5 ’ » 3. ES ` a ~ e 2 ` 
EAUTW EXELV, EKELVOVG Ò AVTA TAL sračo ehvn roure Yoaorov kat 
~ e e ` 9 ` > , 2 A = 
roù Yravoc, rov apiuorv evvia, TÓNE TEE OŅEIV TEVTAKIÇYL- 
Alaçc, k. 7. À. This cannot be but a contradiction of Apollodoros him- 
self. Groskurd’s Erdbeschr. Strabo III. 109. 
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In these countries this could have only taken place on the great 
lake of the Drangians. Both kings first assume the title vixngopoe, 
and are founders of empires by successful wars ; chronology there- 
fore admitting, (on this hereafter,) we may justly attribute to 
Antimachos the foundation of the Drangian, and to Antialkides 
that of the Arachosio-Cabulian empires ; the foundation of the 
Indian empire must then belong to a third king. 


If there were only one Eukratides, the coins with Cabulian le- 
gends, and the title of great king, must be ascribed to the for- 
tunate, though short, epoch of his life, when his reign extended 
to the Hydaspes. I say short, because he fell by the hand of 
his son at the very moment of his return. If there were two 
Kukratides, those coins belong to the second. 

We have before this, doubted the existence of Kukratides IT, 
as far as it was inferred from the coins. We have now to exa- 
mine the passages of authors adduced in his favour. According 
to Bayer’s assertion, Eukratides is spoken of in a way unsuited 
to the victorious king of this name; he thinks, that the son 
had put to death his father, because he protected the Parthians, 
who assisted him against Demetrius. But all that we learn 
concerning the relations of both empires, never shows a friendly, 
but on the contrary an entirely hostile intercourse. We will 
not lose our time in conjectures as to the motives of that crime. 

The passages which are said to afford the argument mentioned, 
are the following :—Strabo x1, 9, 2. apetAovro (the Parthians) 
òè Kal Tne Baxrpiavng pépoc Biacapevor rovg SKiOac, Kat ere 
7 pOTEpoV rove Tepl Eùkpariðav. 

This passage must be explained by the statement, above men- 
tioned, that the Parthians had deprived Eukratides of two of the 
Bactrian Satrapies, Turiva and the Aspiones ; they afterwards took 
from the Scythians either this or another northern part of the 
Bactrian empire ; they took it therefore from the very same Scy- 
thians, who under Euthydemos already threatened an irruption 
into Bactria, and who must afterwards have found an opportu- 
nity of invading this country. Why might not Mithridates VI. 
have availed himself of the siege of Eukratides by Demetrios, in 
order to subdue the Turanian Satrapies? Beyond this passage 
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there is no mention whatever of Eukratides, and we are evident- 
ly not necessitated to adopt two kings of this name. 

It remains to ascertain the mode of the downfall of the 
Bactrian empire. It is ordinarily ascribed to the Scythians, 
according to Prolog. Trog. Pom. xu1. “ Deinde quo repug- 
nante Scythe gentes Sarance, et Asiani Bactra occupavere, et 
Sogdianos.” But it is not borne in mind, that while Mithridates 
reigned in Parthia, the Scythians had not power sufficient to en- 
able them to advance southwards; under Arsakes VII. indeed, 
or Phrahates II, who was killed by the Scythians, this conquest 
of Bactria by them may have occurred, whether Arsaces himself 
or another Greek king, who re-established himself in Bactria, be 
understood under the term of the epitomator: “quo repugnante.” 
I say who re-established himself, as it is certain, that Mithridates 
the Great, had before taken possession of the Bactrian empire, 
and governed it till his death. ‘* Bactriani, per varia bella jactati, 
non regnum tantum, verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, siqui- 
dem—ad postremum ab invalidioribus Parthis, veluti exangues, 
oppressi sunt”. The term “weaker,” refers to the remark Justin 
had previously made, that the Parthians were in the beginning of 
their power much weaker than the Bactrians. Mithridates 
therefore is the real subverter of the Bactrian empire. 

There exist some passages on the conquests of Mithridates 
towards Bactria and India, but they require a critical examina- 
tion. 

According to Diodorus,* who perhaps imagined that king to 
have taken possession of the Indian dominion of EKukratides, he 
conquered the empire of Porus. Independently of the little 
authority of Diodorus, Porus was considered since Alexander’s 
time as a mere representative of Indian sovereignty, generally 
speaking, and it must depend upon other passages, whether those 
words mean any more, than that Mithridates extended his power 
in that direction. Of much less weight is Orosius, a still later 


* Fragm. ed. Bip. X. p. 91. 0’ Apoakne o Bactrsve THV BasiÀciav 
imt TmÀeov nu&nos. mex pe yap TNC Ive duaretvac, TNC Uro 


TOU Iopov YEVOpEVNG Xwpac EKuplevoey aKivovuvwc. 
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authority ; (V. 4) “ Omnes preterea gentes, que inter Hydaspem 
fluvium, et Indum jacent, subegit Mithridates, ad Indiam quoque 
cruentum extendit imperium.” Orosius was possessed of a laud- 
able piety, of no great understanding, and rather of a passion for 
rhetorical flourishes, than of any desire to attempt critical exact- 
ness. What were the many nations between the Hydaspes 
and the Indus, and what were they in comparison to the great 
empires Mithridates possessed? The only exact authority, 
that of Trogus, certifies merely that Mithridates’ dominion ex- 
tended to the Indian Caucasus. Justin xLI. 6. “ Imperiumque 
Parthorum a monte Caucaso, multis populis in ditionem redactis, 
usque flumen Euphratem protulit.” * 

If Mithridates had reigned to the south of the Hindookoosh, 
coins of him would also have been discovered in the rich mine 
at Beghram, moreover the continuance of the Grecian empires 
in Cabul and about the Indus, discourages this opinion. 

We have above attributed to the Parthians the overthrow 
of the Greco-Bactrian empire ; the time of this event may be 
determined with tolerable exactness; Justin xxxvi. 1, says of 
Demetrios Nicator. ‘ Bellum Parthis inferre statuit, cujus ad- 
ventum non inviti Orientis populi videre, et propter Arsacidæ 
regis Parthorum crudelitatem, et quod veteri Macedonum im- 
perio assueti, novi populi superbiam indigne ferebant. Itaque 
quum et Persarum, et Elymaeorum, Bactrianorumque, auxiliis 
juvaretur, multis proeliis Parthos fudit. Ad postremum tamen, 
pacis simulatione deceptus, capitur, etc.” This captivity hap- 
pened during the year 140 B. c. and as Mithridates died only a 
few years after this event, and as to him is expressly ascribed 
the conquest of Bactria, this must have occurred about the year 
139 s.c. In the foregoing passage, Bactria appears then, for 
the last time, as an independent empire in alliance to the Seleu- 


* The same is stated in an account, which, though of a later date, is 
derived from good authority. Acct. Sancct. ad XXX. Sept. vol. VIII. 3 20. 


Tlé 0 d ? , f 3 ™ A ~ ~ so TI 
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cides against Parthia, whether it were under a son of Eukra- 
tides, or a successor of this king. As Elymais and Persis alone 
are mentioned, and not Drangiana and Arachosia, the inference 
may be admitted, that the two latter empires were already oc- 
cupied by the Parthians.* 


One datum only for the more early Bactrian history, may still 
be derived from extant authors, the accession of EKukratides. 

According to Justin, Eukratides ascended the throne at the 
same time with Arsaces VI.; but the statements and opinions 
on this very point are unfortunately very uncertain. Bayer upon 
his investigations places the commencement of the reign of both 
about 18] B. c. 


According to Visconti, Mithridates’ accession occurred 165 
B. C. (Bayer p. 86, Visc. Iconogr. 111. 70) Here are indeed to 
be found reasons for the probability only of the fact, and they 
apparently are in Bayer’s favour. We perhaps fall into the less 
error of the two by adopting the medium between both dates, 
175 sB. c.t The first expeditions against India under Euthy- 
demos, his death, the foundation of an independent king- 
dom by his son Demetrios, the expulsion of the Euthyde- 
mides from Bactria, either by Eukratides, or by a predecessor 
of his, all those events must be assigned to the years 200 


* Bayer (p. 90) has thoroughly reviewed a difficult passage of Orosius 
referring to this place. 

+ Mithridates’ accession must not be placed too far down, as he died 
at an advanced age “gloriosa senectute,” and itis likely ascended the throne 
early. Another reason for the determination of the foregoing date, is 
that the war of Demetrios with Eukratides, must not be fixed at too late 
atime. The former, was at the conclusion of a peace between his father 
and Antiochus, a youth, about 20 years old. If he now fought in the 
55th year of his age with Eukratides for the possession of Bactria, this war 
happened 30 years after, 200 s.c. or 170. If our conjecture were correct, 
that Antimachos could only have acquired his empire in Drangiana and 
in its neighbourhood after the overthrow of Demetrios, this would be 
another confirmatory reason. It is not necessary to bring him in direct 
parallel with Antiochus IV. ; yet the commencement of his reign cannot be 
traced to a later period than 164, but rather to an earlier one; M. R. 
R. adopted the year 170. 
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—175 s.c. Between 175—140, according to our foregoing 
review of the facts, occurred the overthrow of Demetrios, the 
murder of Eukratides, and the reign of his son, or of his suc- 
cessors. All is here uncertain, save that the reign of Eukra- 
tides must not be extended too far, as he fell in the midst of his 
victorious career, and appears to have made only one campaign 
in India.* 


§ 16. 
The Scythians in Bactria. 


Euthydemos mentioned to Antiochos as a reason for not over- 
weakening his power, that in this case he would not be able to 
repel the northern barbarians, and that Antiochos’ own provinces 
would run the risk of being inundated by the invading current 
of the barbarian hordes. (Polyb. x1, 34.) 

The Bactrian kings had in their palmy days possession of the 
country of the Scythians in two directions; to the east, beyond 
the Mustag, the provinces of the Phrunians and Seres, and on 
the north towards the Caspian the Satrapies of Turan, and ano- 
ther named after Aspiones. Mithridates had taken the latter, 
probably when Eukratides fought with Demetrios. 

Among the nations in warring with which the Parthian 
empire became exhausted, the Sogdians are mentioned ; they can 
hardly be Sogdians properly speaking, but rather the Saces, who 
had invaded Sogdiana ; Strabo represents them as of that nation, 
when he says on the occasion of the great irruption of the Scy- 
thians, that they had started from the country beyond the 
Jaxartes, “rhc kara Zakaç Kal Loyduavove, nv karsiyov Laka.” 

They are probably the same Saces from whom Mithridates 
took away a part of Bactriat occupied by them, and who alrea- 
dy so early as the days of Herodotus (vır. 64) bordered on 
Sogdiana, and whose name was given to all nomad tribes and 


* There will be found a great difference between my numbers and those 
given by Mr. Mueller (at o. p. 218.) This is no place for a critical com- 
parison of both statements; I beg only to remark, that the reign of 20 
years (160-40) Mr. Mueller assigns to Eukratides in India, is as impro- 
bable as the reign of 40 years, generally ascribed to him. _ 

t XI, Scyth. § 2. 
5B 
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people of equestrian habits in Turan. They appear the fore- 
most in the series of invading hordes. 

The- great inroad of these nations is noticed in two passages. 
Prolog. Trog. Pompei xu1. “ Deinde quo repugnante Scythize 
gentes Sarance et Asiani Bactra occupavere, et Sogdianos.” 
Strabo xr. § 2. “ MaAtora òè yvópipor yeyovacr Tov vopáðwv ot 
rove” EAAnvac adeAopevoe THY Baxrptavny,” Actor, kai Llactavoi, 
Kal Toyapot, kat SakapavaAo., kat opunbévrec amò the Tepaiac 
roù lagaprov, tng Kata LaKac Kat Loyouavouc, nv KaTELYOV 
ana. * 

If I now maintain, notwithstanding this latter passage, that it 
was not these Scythians, but the Parthians, who destroyed the 
Grecian empire in Bactria, the reasons are quite evident. The 
Scythians could not conquer it during the reign of Mithridates, 
and when they took possession of Bactria, the country was no 
longer under the dominion of the Greeks, but of the Parthians, 
as the irruption of the Scythians happened at the death of Phra- 
hates, about 126 B. c. 

Of the four nations mentioned by Strabo, we know nothing 
of the Pasians ; the Sakaraules seem to have been a separated 
tribe of the Saces ; the Tochares received their kings out of the 
nation of the Asianes. (Trog. Pomp-prolog. x11. “ Additae res 
Scythice, Reges Thocharorum Asiani, interitusque Sarducha- 
yim. )”” 

We have then more particularly to deal with two nations, 
with the Saces and Tochares. 

The gradual progress of these nomads over eastern Iran, can 
be traced in the Parthian history; having been taken into pay by 
Phrahates against Antiochus of Sida, they arrived too late. Asnow 
they received no compensation whatever, and they wereledagainst 
no foe, they commenced plundering the Parthian provinces, and 
Phrahates fell in a battle against them, 126 B. c. (Justin xiir. 1.) 
This year is the real date of the Scythian inroad. The next 
king of the Parthians, Artaban, 11. (Arsaces vrr) we find 
again engaged with the Tochares, and dying of a wound receiv- 


* The following words kat tov Aawy K. T. À. does evidently not 
further refer to this subject. 
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ed in this war.* His son Mithridates fought again, and with 
more success, against the Scythians. Under his reign com- 
menced the struggle of the Parthians against Rome, and sup- 
posing the Scythians up to that time able to maintain them- 
selves in Bactria and Sogdiana, they were then doubtless at 
full liberty to assume unrestrained dominion. Nor do we find, 
that the Parthians attacked them any more. Sanatroikes, 77 
B. C., is placed on the throne by the Scythians, viz. the 
Sakaraules ; as was the case with Phrahates IV. when expelled 
by his subjects, in the year 37 B. c. + 

Ancient writers do not give us the whole detail of the Scythian 
settlement in Bactria, nor do we know the name of any of their 
kings, any more than the manner in which they divided among 
themselves the conquered provinces. Only one notice which 
is in fact important, has been preserved ; Isidor of Charax, says, 
(p. 9) "EvrevOev Saxacravyn Vaxwv TKvlev, n kat Tparraxnvn. 

We observe, as the Saces were the foremost of those nomades, 
so did they advance farthest to the south and west ; they had 
occupied the Drangian Praitakene, while the Tochares, under 
the Asianian kings, settled themselves perhaps nearer to the 
eastern and northern frontier. f 

We must not here neglect receiving such illustrations as we 
are offered by Chinese authorities on the emigration of these 
Scythians, although the author of this treatise could not direct- 
ly compare those authorities, and is aware of the confusion 
caused by Chinese misconstruction of names. But these ac- 


* I.C. xı. 2. As the Thochares are distinguished from the Scythians, 
these latter appear to be the Sakaraules. Scythe, depopulata Parthia, 
in patriam revertuntur. Sed Artabanus bello Thogariis (sic) illato, etc. 

+1.C. xu. 5. Appian. Mithrid. 104. 

t A Median Paraitakene was between Persepolis and Ecbatana, Arrian. 
Anab. 11, 19. Ptolm. vr, 4. Diodor. xix. 34. Strabo xvi, init. Beside 
this a Sogdian town of the same name, Arrian 1v, 21, which was also. 
named Gabaza and Babakene. Curtius vin, 14, 17. Zmpt. eastwards of 
Karatag towards the lofty Belurtag. Thirdly, that above mentioned between 
Drangiana, Cabul, and Arachosia. Ptolemy calls it Tatakene, perhaps 
country of the Tatas? v1, 19. In Paraitakene lies the old Persian Paruta, 
hill, these hills are the Kohistan of modern Persian geography. 
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counts however afford the great advantage of having originated 
with a nation, which had entered upon various relations with 
those Scythians, and was informed by embassies of their cir- 
cumstances.* s 

These accounts however require a critical examination in va- 
rious points, and even here, though only limiting myself to the 
most remarkable facts, I cannot quite omit this task. 

The Yuetchi, a nomad tribe of inner Asia first appear in 
the upper Hoangho, whence they are repelled by the growing 
power-of the Hioungnus ; one sept called the little, turn south- 
wards to Tibet; the larger division bearing the name of the 
great, set out farther westwards to the countries beyond the 
Jaxartes; this event happened in the first half of the second 
century before our era.t This division originally consisted of 
five hordes. 

In the country recently occupied by them, they fall in with 
the people of an earlier emigration, called the Szus, Sais, Ses, 
also nomades under some petty chiefs. This tribe is forced to 
retire further west, and as the Yuetchis conquered new pastures 
on the borders of the Ili, the Szus must have been removed to 
the Jaxartes. In these Szus the Saces have been long ago 
recognized ; this corresponds with the fact, that the Saces had 


* The most important facts are already put together by De Guignes : 
“Sur quelques événements qui concernent l'histoire des Rois Grecs de 
la Bactriane et particulièrement la destruction de leur Royaume par les 
Scythes, etc” in Mémoires de l’Academie Royale des inscriptions et belles 
lettres. Tome XXV. II. p. 17. Abel Rémusat has supplied information of 
this kind in some writings, viz. in the “ Récherches Tartares,” in his 
“ Mélanges,” in his “ notes to Foé Koue Ki”. Klaproth in the “ Tableaux 
Historiques de l'Asie.” It is true, great mistakes have been pointed out 
in the work of De Guignes with respect to his interpretation of Chinese 
names; but he is not prepossessed, as his successors are, by the monoma- 
nia of recognising in the Chinese accounts German tribes in inner Asia, as 
Goths, Getes, Jutes, Juetes, Jits, and Jats. The reading Yueti instead 
Yuetchi, originates in this visionary idea, and the Russian Sinolog, father 
Hyacinth, who was not acquainted with this beautiful discovery, quietly 
continued writing Yuetchi. 

+ De Guignes, p. 21. Klaproth, p. 57. p.132. Rémusat to Foé K. 
p. 83.- The year 163 s. c. is mentioned. 


panpa 
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already, before the destruction of the Parthian empire, taken 
possession of a part of Sogdiana. This era likewise agrees with 
the fact above mentioned, that the Sogdians had contributed 
their share in weakening the power of the Bactrian empire ; this 
event must therefore have happened in the latter days of Kukra- 
tides, or in the time of his successor, posterior to 160 B. c. 

. The Yuetchis remained not long in the possession of their 
new country ; another nation, the Ousun, flying from the 
Hioungnus, deprived them of those districts ; the Yuetchis 
ejecting the Szus, occupied the provinces possessed by them ; 
the Szus, pushed to the south, find an opportunity of taking 
possession of the country Kipin; the Yuetchis, following in 
their wake, take the country of the Tahia.* A Chinese general, 
Tchamkiao, accompanied this expedition of the Yuetchis, and. 
the well ascertained event occurred immediately previous to 
the year 126 B. c. 

This is the very year in which Phrahates was killed by 
the Scythians ; the Yuetchis and the Szus flying from them, 
are therefore the Tochares and Saces of western writers, whom 
Phrahates is reported to have taken into pay. These mercenaries 
were perhaps at first the Szus, and we indeed find Artaban 
opposed to the Tochares. Whether the Szus were driven into 
Bactria, according to the Chinese account, or called into that 
country as according to Justin, both statements may be right as 
regards their immediate narrative. Phrahates wished to avail 
himself of the Scythians, pressed into his neighbourhood, to 
strengthen his army. While Mithridates, “ ultor injuriz paren- 
tum,” arrested for some time, it appears, the progress of those 
Scythians. 

The Yuetchis divided the conquered districts according to the 
number of their hordes, into five parts; they had the country 
of the Asi, or Ansi, whom De Guignes reads Gans, as their 
western frontier ; it is as appears probable correctly interpreted 
as the country of the Parthians.t 


* De Guignes, p. 22. p. 23. KI. p. 133. Rém. p. 83. 
+ Rem. p. 83. De Guign. p. 23. KI. p. 133. 
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Turning to the Szus who had conquered Kipin, we have already 
defined generally the situation of this country, which will become 
still clearer from the reports on the Szus. (De Guign. p. 29.) 
The country Kaofu, it is said, is very extensive; the inhabi- 
tants resemble the Indians in manners, and character, being 
rather mercantile, than warlike. Previous to their latter subjec- 
tion under the Yuetchis, one part belonged to the Indian kings, 
another to the Ansi (Parthians) ; a third to the kings of Kipin 
(viz. the Szu-sovereigns of his account). Hence it clearly appears, 
that Kipin is the country in the west of Cabul below the Kohi 
Baba to the westward. Combining with this, the statement that 
. Sakastane received its name from the Saces, we find, that the 
Kipin of the Chinese is the country of the western Paropamisus, 
the pastures of which are moreover occupied by a Mongolian 
tribe of nomades, the Hezarehs.* <“ Kipin” however is a poli- 
tical not a geographical term, and may on occasion also em- 
brace portions of Cabul, Arachosia, and Drangiana. 

What the Chinese mention of the productions of art in this 
country, as silks, gold, and silver vessels, refers of course to the 
dexterity of the subjugated inhabitants, or those articles were 
imported by trade. A notice of much importance, is the 
following, that they struck gold and silver coins ; on the obverse 
the effigy of a horseman, on the reverse, of a man.t 

As the Chinese had commercial intercourse with the empire 
Kipin, the names of some kings are mentioned. During the 
reign of the emperor Woo-ti, (died 87 B. c.) Utolao (or 
Ontheoulao) reigned in Kipin. His son was killed by a certain 
Inmoffu, who usurped the throne 30 B.c. Kipin is still spoken 
of at a much later time, but it is not noticed, whether it 
continued under its kings from the people of the Szus ; this is, 


* To this passage refers the misplaced and apparently absurd remark 
with Steph. Deurb. 5. v. “Apaywota, móe ovk aTwIsv Mascay- 
ETUV. How comes Arachosia to the country of the Scythes ? However, 
the Scythes are meant possessing Kipin. 

t De Guign. p. 25. He knew of the Eukratides’ coins only those with 
the type of the Dioscuri, and referred this notice to them. 
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however, improbable, as it is stated, that the Yuetchis took 
afterwards possession of this country likewise.* \ 

Now leaving the Szus for the present, we will recur to “ied 
when in the progress of our research we have to consider the 
countries south of the Caucasus. 

The Ansi, having their abode to the west of the Yuetchis, 
were a powerful nation with many towns; they had gold and 
silver coins, bearing on the obverse the image of the king, on 
the reverse a male figure. When a king died, his successor 
struck new coins. The Ansi wrote on hides, in horizontal lines 
(not in vertical, as the Chinese), carried on an extensive trade, 
and had conquered many countries.t De Guignes justly com- 
pares the constant type of the more ancient coins of the 
Arsacides with the portrait of the king, and the reverse of a 
Parthian bending a bow. 

But how to explain the fact, that the Chinese term the same 
people Yuetchis, while the Greeks call them Tochares. Who are 
the Tahias ? who the Ousuns? De Guignes, with whom I agree, 
holds the latter as the Asiani; they may have given kings 
to the Yuetchis, in the same manner as so many Turkish hordes 
stood afterwards under the dominion of the successors of Gengis 
Khan. The Tahias are taken for the Dahes, the Aaat, and the 
Yuetchis on their irruption into Sogdiana must have indeed met 
with tribes of this people.{ When it is said, however, that the 
Yuetchis conquered all the countries of the Tahias, the Dahes had 
either spread themselves over Bactria to the southward, or the 
name of the country first conquered was transferred to those 
afterwards subjugated. 

The name Tochares afterwards occurs with the Chinese under 
the form Thuholo, as they could not otherwise express it.§ We 
still recognize 'Tocharestan, which has received the name from 
them. But it need not be the same people ; the Tochares of our 


* De Guign. p. 27. Hyacinth in Ritter’s “ Erdkunde” VII. 682. etc. 
+ De Guign. p. 28. 


t According to Strabo XI. Scyth. § 2. Kai røv Aawy on pev 7 pooayo= 
pevovrar” Arapvot, ot O&,=avOvo1, ot Ot, Miscovpot. 
§ Neumann. Asiat. Studien. I, 179. l / 
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time are Turks; for I think I may venture the conjecture, that 
this name in the Perso-Indian languages denoted the inhabitants 
of the cold snowy table land of the Belurtag ; this nation may 
therefore have had the name of Yuetchis, or a similar one, and 
yet have been called Tochares, by the Bactrians, as they arrived 
from those snowy districts.* 

Following the farther fate of the Yuetchis in Bactria, there 
afterwards appears a king named Khieout-Sieouhi, who uniting 
the other hordes, makes war on the Parthians, takes Kaofu 
from them, then also conquers Kipin, and Hantha; but he 
more likely took Kipin and Kaofu from the Szus. Klaproth 
places this event in the year 80 sB. c.; Rémusat in the first 
century of our era ; De Guignes 100 years after their first settle- 
ment in Bactria, therefore 26 years B. c.; so likewise does an 
anonymous translation of Chinese history.t The Chinese ac- 
counts certainly correspond, and we owe this pleasing incertitude 
only to our European chronicles. We hope to be excused 
ascribing the greatest negligence to our countryman, Klaproth. 
But we must continue; Khieout-Sieouhi is said to have died 
aged 80 years. His son Yenkaotching (the commencement 
of whose reign, would therefore have been about 30 a. D.) 
conquered India, advancing far to the south and to the east. 
The Yuetchis having become powerful, waged a war even 
against the Chinese under their governor Pantchao, in the 


* Tushara, and with the pronunciation kh for sh, tukhara, denotes in 
Sanscrit snow, ice, frost, and so is named in the old Indian geography 
a people in the north of the Hindookush. A king of Kashmir, of the 
family of the Thuholos, 600 years after Buddha, (therefore 56 a. p.) 
is mentioned by the Chinese Buddhists ; this was long before the Chinese 
knew Thuholo, and a proof, that the Yuetchis, to whom this king 
must have belonged, were named Tukhara in India. The Yuetchis however, 
or a neighbouring people of them in India, are also called Zurushka, since 
Kanishka is said to have belonged to this nation, 500 years after Buddha. 

t De Guign. p. 27, who read Tata instead of Hantha, Klaproth. p. 133, 
has Pouta ; Rém. p. 83. Hantha. As. Trans. vi. p. 63. ‘the Chinese general 
Chang-keen (Tcham-kao) was sent as ambassador to the Yuetchi 
by the emperor Woote (s. c. 126.) And about a 100 years after, a prince of 
this nation subjected the Getes in Raplioue (Szu in Kipin) and India was 
again subjugated by the Yuetchis.”’ 
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westerly tributary provinces of China; this was carried on in 
Khoten, in the year 98 a. D., and gave occasion for the dis- 
covery of the Caspian Sea.* Yenkaotching is however not said 
to have made this war, and it is very improbable, that he did so, 
as it occurred between the years 75-98. 

The greatest power of the Yuetchis obtained therefore in the 
first century of our era. The father, Khieoutsieouhi, had engaged 
in hostilities with the Parthians ; if this were the same in which 
Prahates IV. expelled Tiridates by the assistance of the Scythi- 
ans (Justin xur. 5,) it commenced about the year 40 B. c., 
and his son would be more correctly placed in the years begin- 
ning from 20 or 25 a. p.t 

The power of the Yuetchis continued to the third century.t 
After this time it was weakened by new hordes of northern bar- 
barians. Still however their empire maintained itself; and Chi- 
nese history in the beginning of the fifth century makes mention 
of a king Kitolo, who again undertook an expedition against 
India. India appears therefore meanwhile to have been taken 
from the Yuetchis. Kitolo is said to have conquered Balkh, 
Gandhara, and five other provinces. According to others, 
Kitolo’s son founded the empire of “ The Little Yuetchis” in 
Foeleoucha ; here is some confusion, at least in the translations.§ 

Let us now sum up these facts. First, we have an empire, 
founded in Kipin by the Saces, commencing about the year 
126 B. c. This may have maintained itself till the Yuetchis 
advanced southward, therefore almost to the beginning of our 
era. It embraced a part of Cabul, and we must hereafter ex- 
amine, whether their kings did not also reign on the borders of 
the Indus. l 

Secondly, an empire of “The Great Yuetchis,”? or Tochares, 
in Bactria and Sogdiana, divided into separated hordes, to the 

* De Guignes, p. 30. Rémusat, Remarques sur l'extension de l'empire 


Chinois, p. 120. Mr. Ritter, Erdkunde VII, p. 554. has translated Rému- 
sat’s term 75 a. D. by 75 B. c. 

t De Guignes, p. 28. But he certainly makes an improper use of this 
notice. i 

$ DeG.p. 31. R. to F. p: 83. Kl. p. 133. As. Trans. VI. 63. where the 
year 222 a. p. is stated. 

§ De G. p. 31. R. to F. p. 84, Kl. p. 134, 7 

C 
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year 40 B. c., and limited to the north of the Caucasus, thence 
conquering to the south of the mountains, Kipin, Kandahar, 
Cabul, including a large portion of India. The subversion of 
this empire coincides with the accession of the Sassanians. 

Thirdly, the empire of “ The Little Yuetchis” in Gandhara 
and India, at the commencement of the fifth century. 

It is uncertain, whether we still have coins belonging to the 
Yuetchis, whose dominion was only in the north. We could 
only be inclined to assign to them those having on the reverse a 
horse, and not Cabulian legends. 

Euthydemos and Eukratides as sovereigns of Bactria, famous 
for the fine breed of its horses, appear to have likewise adopted 
this symbol on their coins. And supposing even that coins with 
elephants belonged to the earlier period of the Yuetchis, we 
must ascribe this to the fact, that some of their hordes boasted 
of having penetrated to India. 

Numismatology apparently profits us more for the history of 
the Scythians in the south of the Caucasus ; but we must first 
take up again the thread of the Greek dynasties. 


eye 
Greco-Indian empires. 


We first cali to mind, that the campaigns of the Greek kings 
from Bactria against India, can have but commenced about 
200 B. c; that they originated with Euthydemos or his son De- 
metrios, and were directed against the power of the kings of 
Palibothra, the descendants of Chandragupta. This latter asser- 
tion must be more exactly detailed. 

We know from ancient writers, that Chandragupta in his 
conclusion of peace with Seleucos Nicator acquired parts of 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, and of the country of the Paropamisades, 
and that their friendly relations continued under the sons of both 
kings, Amitrajata and Antiochos Soter.* The third king of the 
Indian dynasty, Dharmazéka, is a name very celebrated with 


* De Pentap. Ind. p. 44. Zeit-schrift fuer die Kunde des Morgen- 
Jandes i, 109. 
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the Buddhists, because he afforded a general patronage to their 
religion, a fact now undoubtedly confirmed, as the inscriptions 
are decyphered, by which Azôka throughout his whole empire 
invited the adoption of the doctrines of Buddha. * 

We may therefore rely upon the statement in the Buddhist 
annals, that Dharmazôka enjoyed a long, peaceful reign during 
the years 260—219 B. c 

To corroborate the fact, that the dominion of Azôka, like 
that of his predecessors, extended to the Caucasus, it may be 
mentioned, besides the absence of reports stating the contrary, 
that the Chinese pilgrims also met with in the valley of the Panjhir 
monuments erected by Azoka for the glory of his religion.t 

As another confirmation may be adduced the circumstance, 
that Antiochus in the year 205 renewed the confederacy with 

the king of the Indians, which could be only the case with a 
: king of the Maurja-dynasty of Palibothra.t The king then 
mentioned, Sophagasenos, appears to be a son of Azôka.§ 

| Contrary to this opinion, the successor of Azôka is named 
| Sujazas (“of good renown”) in the Brahmanic genealogies ; but 
we can hardly be deterred by this from comparing him with 
'Sophagasenos (Subhagasena, “ of the victorious army’’||) as 
_ these kings even publicly substituted their titles of honour for 


AS. T. VI. p. 472. 791. 

| + Foé K. K. p. 395. 

| t Also this name was known to the Greeks ; see the interpretation of 

| the word Mwpuete in my Pracrit grammar, p. 247. 

| § Zeitschr. I. 110. 

| || M. de Schlegel, Ind. Bibliothek I. p. 258. The Chinese traveller 

| Fahian also proves, that the son of Azôka reigned in Gandhara, Foé 

| K. p. 67. If Rémusat has correctly translated the Chinese word “ Fai,” 

‘the Buddhists have called him “ Dharmavardhana.” The son of Azdka, 
who also reigned in Kazmira, is called Ial6ka in the annals of the country, 
_ (Raj. Tarang. I. 107) a reading, which is hardly correct. Itis evident from 
| the succeeding verse, in which is certainly a play on the word Jazas, fame, 
that in the former text, this word also occurred in his name. He 
is said to have cleared the country from invading barbarians. At the 
same place, p. 115. His successor is a king of another family. From 
these traditions I shall only retain, that inroads of barbarians are menti- 
bee immediately after Azdka, and that with his son the empire of 
| the kings of Palibothra in Kazmira found its termination. 
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their original names, as Azéka styles himself Pijadasi on the 
columns. 

The successor of Sujazas, Dazaratha, is confirmed by the 
inscriptions in the Buddhist temples at Gaja, in Magadha,* 
(Behar.) 

I think it is by no means a rash attempt to connect these 
Indian reports with our investigations. Thence would result 
the following arrangement, viz., that Sujazas, who must have 
died at the commencement of the second century B.c. if he 
had reigned twenty years (on this we have no information), is 
the very same Palibothrian king with whom Antiochus renew- 
ed the confederacy; secondly, that the barbarians, who under 
his reign invaded India, are the Bactrian Greeks themselves ; 
and, thirdly, that he or his successor, despite of Indian accounts 
to the contrary, was expelled by them from the westerly parts 
of his empire. 

From our previous inquiry, it was evident, that Demetrios 
undoubtedly reigned in Arachosia, and thence more westward ; 
whether his rule extended in an easterly direction, was left un- 
certain. We must now, however, appropriate to Agathokles 
also a share in the first expedition of the Bactrians against India, 
for by the beautiful execution of his coins he is coeval with De- 
metrios; he claims a purely Indian country as his dominion, 
and especially eastern Cabul ; lastly, by the adoption of the old 
Indian letters he shows, that he succeeded in these provinces 
the kings of Palibothra, who used the very same alphabet. Nor 
do I know how Agathokles can obtain any other classification 
either at a later or earlier period, unless immediately before 
Eukratides and coeval with Demetrios. I shall not waste our 
time by conjecturing in what relation they stood together, how 
Agathokles commenced his career, and whether he belonged to 
the family of Euthydemos, or not.t 


* This also is a discovery, made by Mr. Prinsep, As. Trans. VI. p. 677. 

+ It might even be maintained, that by a confusion in the catalogues 
of names, Agathokles had been received as Sujazas into Indian history, 
as both words*denote the same, and as both kings, according to the 
comparison of facts, above given, would be of the same period. It is evi- 
dent, that we have not to recognise the Indian king on the coins, because 
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Pantaleon, with whom this Greco-Indian empire terminated, 
must have succeeded Agathokles, whom I therefore hold as 
king of Nagara Dionysopolis. Both of them have only Indian 
letters on their coins, and with them too Dionysos disappears. 

If we thus have correctly determined the empire of Aga- 
thokles and Pantaleon, it must be one of the districts of which 
Eukratides took possession on his Indian expedition ; for after 
the victory over Demetrios, he carried his arms against the 
Indus and Hydaspes. We have already noticed, that he pro- 
bably did not reign there for a long time. 

I have above explained my idea, how by the division of 
Demetrios’ power the independent Grecian dominions of Dran- 
giana and Arachosia, referred to by historical authority, had 
been formed ; the Indian empire, mentioned by the same autho- 
rity, was, if not actually formed, yet first consolidated after the 
murder of Eukratides. At least the conjecture is natural, that 
the abhorrence of such a deed must render it easy to an enter- 
prising governor to find ready assistance in a revolt against the 
parricide. The first Greek king of this Indian empire was certainly 
Menandros, let the various dates given for his era and his ac- 
cession differ as they may from mine. Here conjecture must be 
set against conjecture, and I do not think myself the supposition 
sound, that Menandros may have acquired the title of deliverer, 
peculiar to this country, by delivering it from the hateful domi- 
nion of the son of Eukratides. 

On these three Indo-Grecian empires we may make the 
following conjecture. We assigned to Antimachos an empire 


he would have called himself in this case Sujazas, and not Agathuklajo. 
But if Agathokles deprived the Indian Subhagaséna of the provinces 
on the Indus, and in the catalogues of kings was mentioned as his 
cotemporary under the name Sujazas, he might be easily confounded with 
the name of the Indian king, especially as the son of Azdka had at 
least two names, a Brahmanical and a Buddhist, like his father, and 
perhaps his grandfather (Zeit-schrift I. 109.) This explanation is not 
quite satisfactory to me; the coincidence of both names, above mentioned, 
is however, hardly accidental; and it is scarcely an objection, that Panta- 
leon, who probably reigned but a short time, has not left a similar trace 
in the Indian annals; he must be looked for in Dazaratha, which is 
impossible. 
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in Drangiana, as here only a maritime victory, of which he 
boasts, can have taken place.* To this may be added the 
following :—The Chinese, by reporting, that the kings of Kipin 
represented a horseman on their coins, alluded probably them- 
selves only to the Scythian kings; these, however, had cer- 
tainly adopted the custom from their predecessors. 

As now Antimachos, as well as his successor Philoxenos, repre- 
sent themselves as horsemen, we venture to refer them to Kipin ; 
likewise the humped bull of the latter king alludes to Kipin. 
This country moreover is Sakastane, or Segistan of a later period. 

Antialkidest and his successor Lysias lay claims to having 
reigned in Cabul and in its neighbourhood ; if we have correctly 
interpreted the report of Justin, they must have possessed, 
besides Cabul, a part of Arachosia. 

Amyntas and Archelios must perhaps also be classed in these 
two kingdoms. 

The empires founded by | an Antialkides, pro- 
bably existed but a short time; the first seems to have origi- 
nated at the death of Demetrios, the second after the murder 
of Eukratides. We can assign to them no longer existence than 
to the year 126 B. c., when the Saces settled themselves in 
Kipin ; and scarcely even to that period, as the Parthians had 
already taken possession of the Bactrian empire. In the pas- 
sage in which the last struggle of the Bactrians against the 
Parthians is mentioned, Elymeans are indeed only noticed 
besides Syrians, and no Drangians or Arachosians. The small 
number of royal names also corroborate this short duration. 

It would be too doubtful a measure to extend the use of 
Cabulian letters to Drangiana. 


* Mr. R. R. p. 18, thinks, he may have assisted Antiochus IV. on 
occasion of a victory over the Egyptians; but this appears a possible, 
even if he had reigned on the Indus. 

t Mr. Mionnet has published (VIII. 483, 520,) a coin of Antialkides, before 
unknown. Obverse: image of the king with the Causia, and the upper 
part of the Chlamys. Reverse: Jupiter seated, holding in his right hand a 
Victory with a Palm, in the left hand a spear, placed across the shoulders ; 
‘on the right hand near his seat an elephant, who holds a crown in its 
elevated trunk. Antialkides perhaps obtained the crown by his partici- 
pating in an Indian expedition. 
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Still we must here keep in view, that the alphabet on the 
coins, if indeed derived from the west, must have been im- 
ported to Cabul through Candahar and Drangiana, as it did not 
come to Cabul through Herat and Bactria. Besides this how- 
ever Antimachos and Antialkides may have imitated the exam- 
ple of Eukratides. 

The Greco-Indian empire of Menandros must have existed 
longer. The number of the names Menandros, Apollodotos, 
Diomedes, Agathokleia, Hermaios, renders the assumption neces- 
sary. I have proved it probable that this.line of kings was 
not encroached upon by the Parthians. The last coins, those 
of Hermaios, refer to the very same time, when expeditions 
against the Soter-dynasty may have been first planned by the 
Scythians. The widely extended empire of Menandros seems 
under Hermaios to have been limited to Beghram ; Menandros 
must have possessed a kingdom eastward of Cabul, if Antial- 
kides, as it appears, ruled then immediately after Eukratides. 
It would be, however, too bold to determine any thing concern- 
ing the mutual contests of these powers. 

From the great number of the Hermaios coins, it is not im- 
probable, that he either himself reigned long at Beghram, 
or that his dynasty continued there at least for some time ; 
in the mountain country, easily defended, a smaller kingdom 
might maintain itself with more ease for a longer time. If 
the relation Kadaphes holds towards Hermaios be correctly 
stated, the Grecian dominion was here overthrown by an attack 
from the north, i. e. from the country of Kapisa; the power of 
Kadaphes itself, however, appears to have been of no great im- 
portance or long duration. A greater Indo-Scythian kingdom, 
as for instance that of Azes, may have absorbed it. 


§ 18. 


The Saces, the Tochares, and Parthians in Cabul and India. 

We have above left the Saces in the country Kipin, where 
they settled themselves, about the year 126 sB. c., while the To- 
chares, following them, roamed throughout Bactria, from whence 
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they, half a century afterwards, united in one power, and pene- 
trated beyond the Indian Caucasus to the southward. Looking 
for historical authorities of the further fate of the Tochares and 
= Saces, I find, that they are brief and meagre, and it appears 
hardly possible to derive from them any certain results; they 
must however be examined. 

If the geographer Dionysios composed his poem as early as 
it is ordinarily apprehended, he would have been the first who 
made mention of the Scythians about the Indus. v. 1088. ‘Ivdoy 
Tap ToTapoy vorior DKVOa Evvaiovow. 

Kusthathius makes the just remark, that they were Indo-Scy- 
thians, as this name could not have been given them previously 
to their arrival in India. The era of Dionysios being however 
very uncertain, nothing can be inferred from his passage as to 
the time of the first advancement of the Scythians to the Indus. 

The Periplus of the Erythrzan sea, as well as Ptolemy, enable 
us to determine the extent of the Indo-Scythian empire, al- 
though this determination can only refer to a considerably later 
time than the first appearance of the Scythians on the Indus. 

Indo-Scythia embraces, with Ptolemy (vrr, 1), the following 
provinces :—In the direction nearest to the south and the east, 
Surashtra or the Peninsula Guzerat ; then the delta of the Indus 
or Pattalene ; further the country Abiria,* situated above it; he 
includes in the Scythian empire a small district, and some towns 
on the eastern bank of the river; most of them lie however on 
the western bank. How far up the Indus the Scythian domini- 
on extended, is not quite evident ; but Artoartar, above held by 
us to be a Scythian town, is mentioned as situated in the near 

* This, and not Sabiria, is to be read, any more than Iberia in the 
Periplus. They are the Abhira of Indian geography. De Pentap. Ind. 
p. 28. The passage in Periplus p. 24, must perhaps be written : Tavrng 
Tà Of pe pesóyera tne =Kkvbiac ' A Bnpia KaAÀtiTal, Ta QÈ Tapa 
Oaracoia Zuvpaorpnvn for IBnpia, kasirat dé ra K. r. À. 


The delta of the Indus is ascribed to the Scythians in the following passage 
of the Periplus, p. 22, on the emporium on the mouth of the Indus : 


~ 4 
MpOKeiTat O€ AVTOV VHGLOY MIKPOV’ Kal KATA VØTOV METOYELOC N 
perpoTtoduc, avrne tne XKvbiac Mivvayap, Bacircberar & vmo 
ld æ 3 
Táphwv, svvexwe aAANAove EkdwwKkdvTwv. 
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neighbourhood of Peshawur. Hence it follows, that Indo-Scy- 
thia at that period, or rather a little earlier than Ptolemy, in- 
cluded Peshawur, the country on both banks of the Indus from 
Attock to its mouth, and Guzerat. The Punjab did not belong 
to it, as the Kaspireans occupied this province, as well as the 
country up to the Jumna and Vindhia,* neither did Barygaza. 
The mountains to Arachosia, and the desert on the eastern bank 
of the river form the other boundaries. 

It is therefore evident, that this empire is very small in pro- 
portion to what Azes claims on his coins. 

We rather have in the limited extent above stated, a dissolv- 
ed Indo-Scythian empire before us. The Periplus partly ex- 
plains this decline of the Indo-Scythian power by mentioning 
that the capital, Minnagar, was in the writer’s time in the pos- 
session of the Parthians, and that both nations continually 
expelled one the other. 

Let us now inquire into Parthian history, whether it yields 
us some illustrations. 

From our examinations, above effected, of the relations of the 
Parthians to the Scythians, it resulted, that since the arrival 
of the Scythians in Bactria and Segistan, to the year 37 B. c 
no report shows that the Parthians had regained such ascen- 
dancy over the Scythians as to rise against them as conquerors. 
The same refers also to Artaban III. (died 41 a. D.), who more 
than once must have had recourse to the Scythians in the north. 
There is least of all any trace that Vonones I. during his short 
and troubled reign, may have made the conquest in the east, 
which we must ascribe to si if the coins, above mentioned, 
belonged to him. 

Of Bardanes (died 47) a successful campaign is mentioned 
against the Dahes. What we know of his successor Gotarzes 
(died 50) does not entitle us to attribute to him any new 
aggrandisement of the Arsacidian empire. Then come we to 
Vonones II. who reigned but a few months; after him to his 
son Volagases. His reign was a long and happy one,} and 


* MEX pt Ovwwwsdiou opouc and because Móðovoa n røv héwv 
therefore Mathura belonged perhaps to the Kaspireans. 
t 50---85, a. p. Visconti, Iconogr. III. p. 173. 
5D 
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though he was neither indolent nor of unwarlike disposition, 
yet he lived in peace with the Romans. It is therefore also on 
the authority, though only implied, of history, that we assign 
to his reign the conquests of the Parthians in Cabul, of which 
the coins with the names of Vonones and Volagases bear 
witness.* Nor do we think ourselves mistaken in tracing from 
this settlement in Cabul the Parthian irruptions into India, men- 
tioned in the Periplus. 

The circumnavigator of the Erythrzan sea tells also of "e 
inroads as an eye-witness, in which will be discovered another 
reason against placing him so low as the era of Augustus. 

Be it as it may, if Azes be taken for the successor of Vono- 
nes, and therefore of Volagases, he is placed in so late a period, 
that the close resemblance of his coins with Grecian patterns is 
quite inexplicable. Considering the extent of the countries 
which are under the sway of Azes, no other has a juster title to 
be identified with him than the Yankaotching of the Chinese 
annals. The time would correspond, as we have to look accord- 
ing to those accounts, for the flourishing power of the Yuetchis 
just in the years 20—50. (a.c. ) _ 

Two facts, however, are at variance with this view. First, the 
difference of the name, too palpable even for Chinese corruption 
of sounds, and then, that of the coins. 

They are so closely allied to Greek types, that we must con- 
nect Azes immediately with the Greeks, and in this case we 
must likewise expect coins of Indo-Scythian kings who preced- 
ing Azes, existed between his time and that of the Greeks, 
and of this description we found only Mayes. Nor does our numis- 
matological guide, M. Raoul-Rochette doubt in the least as to 
this earlier era, and accordingly places him immediately aftal 
Hermaios (II. 42).t ; 

But if Azes reigned so early, he belonged to the Saces, ail 
not to the Yuetchi. This supposition is supported by the figure 
of a horseman, which he adopts on his coins ; for the equestrian 


* Lastly, Volagases I. has styled himself “the just,” as the Cabulian. 
Mionnet VIII. 448. Vonones I. does not bear this epithet. 
ITA: 
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coins come from Kipin, where the Saces, and not the Yuetchis, 
had settled themselves. 

Now it is true we have not observed that the Saces as well as 
the Yuetchis have made any conquests in India; but it seems 
to follow, first, from the fact, that the empire of Hermaios ap- 
parently was on the eve of its destruction at the very time (120 
B.C.) to which we may assign the inroads of the Saces in India, 
immediately after 126 B. c.: secondly, because the capital of the 
Scythian empire of a later time, was named Min,* and as this 
name occurs in Sakastane itself, it must have come thence, and 
not by means of the Yuetchis to the Indus. It would be, lastly, 
implied in the Chinese chronology, if correctly translated,+ that 
the Yuetchis reconquered India ; and before them, who but the 
Saces in Kipin could have conquered it? However little confi- 
dence we can put on these discussions, yet we must at once 
adopt the supposition, that the empire of Azes existed about 
100 B. c. 

Azilises declared himself as successor of Azes ; as the Chinese 
mention two names of these kings of Kipin, we shall perhaps in 
time obtain coins of theirs, by which the era of Azes may be 
determined with greater certainty.{[ The coins above described, 
can only be hypothetically taken for the coins of such successors 
of Azes. 

If Azes, however, be considered as the founder of an empire 
of the Saces in India, either Kadphises or the nameless Soter- 
Megas, must be held as the great conqueror under the Yuet- 
chis. l 

Among them the king last mentioned appears to have most 
claims, in virtue of the remark, already made, that he seems 
to have founded a new dynasty, which was established from 
Bactria in Cabulistan and the Punjab, and again assuming the 


* Nagara, Sanscrit town ; Miv wéAte in Sakastane with Isidor, p39: 
De Pentap. Ind. p. 56. 

TASTI VI. p. 63. 

} I would even conjecture, that Ontheoulao was Azilises, if I were 
persuaded that the Chinese express a Z by th. They place him 87 B. c., 
and this statement is indeed in a striking manner corresponding with the 
place given by the coins to Azilises. 
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name Soter of the Greek kings, maintained itself up to the pe- 
riod of the Parthian relations with India. 

The. monogram of the nameless king, and the epithet of deli- 
verer, recurs as well on the coins of Kadphises as on those 
above described ; it nine last on those of the Kanerkis. Azes 
has not this monogram ;* it seems therefore to be the mono- 
gram of the Yuetchis. In all of them are probably to be 
recognized successors of the nameless king of the Yuetchis, 
but it remains doubtful, how we have to place them before and 
after the Parthian epoch of those provinces, and whether they 
succeeded to the same throne, or reigned at the same time 
in neighbouring countries. 

Ptolemy’s description of Indo-Scythia, like that in the Peri- 
plus, shows asmaller Scythian empire on the Indus, together with 
which more than one kingdom may have subsisted in western 
Cabulistan. The author of the Periplus mentions besides those, 
an independent kingdom of the very warlike Bactrians (p. 27) ; 
the Yuetchis alone can be understood by this. These intima- 
tions point to a Scythian monarchy in a dismembered condition 
at the period to which they refer. 

We may assign Yndopherres with more confidence to the Par- 
thian period. On a general view we run no risk of ascribing 
Kadphises, the Parthians, and Yndopherres, to the last half of 
the first century (A. D.), but to give more exact definitions 
would be too dangerous. 

Lastly, the Kanerkis, who are allied to Kadphises, and who 
are the last of these leaders of hordes, probably belong to the 
commencement of the second century ; but they rather represent 
a new horde of the Yuetchis, advanced from Bactria, than a direct 
continuation of the former hordes, for they are distinguished 
from them, as well as Kadphises from still earlier tribes, by his 
position, represented as going in a carriage, while previously to 
him the Scythian kings were represented as horsemen. The 
Yuetchis are indeed said to have ridden in a carriage, however 
it is added, in one drawn by oxen. 

We have already observed, that the Chinese identified the end 
of the paaa of the Yuetchis in India with the beginning of the 


"WK, Rela pease 
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Sassanians, and we have had no reasons to assign to the Kaner- 
kis a later period. If they be referred to a later date, they must 
be “the Little Yuetchis,? who founded a new empire in Gan- 
dhara in the fifth century, but such a great interval between 
Kadphises and the Kanerkis would hardly be admitted. 

Other monuments seem to belong to “ the Little Yuetchis,” 
on an examination of which we cannot however enter. The 
history, like that of the Sassanians in Cabul, of the white Huns 
in India, mentioned by Cosmos, and lastly of the Murundas, of ~ 
whom Indian inscriptions from the Sassanian time bear witness, 
would require new preparations far beyond the scope of this 
essay. 

Here we shall therefore add only this, that Fahian being in 
the year 400 in these countries, mentions the power of the 
Yuetchis as having passed away (S. Foe. K. p. 766.) 

If we be not mistaken, the inquiry leads without compulsion _ 
to the probable result, that between the empire of Azes and the 
renewed power of the Scythians under the king of the Yuetchis, 
an interval took place in the dominion of the countries on the 
Indus. This has been already previously* deemed to be a 
corroboration of the Indian account, according to which the 
epoch of Vikramaditya, which commences with the year 56 B. c. 
was founded on the occasion of a victory over the Saces gained 
by this king. In this case Indian tradition, which may certain- 
ly adduce in its favour the use still existing, and to be traced 
to a very early period, of counting from that epoch, would be in 
perfect correspondence with what has been the result of our 
inquiry into the Scythian history. Vikramaditya reigning in 
Ujjajini, and therefore a direct neighbour of the Scythian empire, 
which under Azes extended to the boundaries of Malwa, would, 
on this supposition, have repelled the successors of Azes to the 
Indus. After Vikramaditya we hear nothing of the empire in 
Ujjajini, and this silence finds its explanation in the growing 
power, soon after the commencement of our era, of the 
Yuetchis, whose kingdom Ptolemy described as still extending 


* As, T. VI. p- 63. 
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on the Indus to Guzerat. By this power Malwa must accord- 
ingly have been confined to narrow limits.* 

It would be rather imprudent to venture any conjecture on 
the distribution of the countries on the Indus and Cabul among 


* Having given this explanation, I leave it to the judgment of the reader, 
whether there be a reason in the account of the Periplus, of the empire of 
the Indo-Scythians, to bring down, according to the view of M. K. O. Mueller, 
by some centuries, the epoch of Vikramaditja. If he takes the Vikra- 
maditja, now known to us by old Indian coins, for the real conqueror 
of the Scythians, his choice is evidently very unfortunate, as this 
king belongs to the dynasty of the Guptas in Kan6je, contemporaneous 
with the Sassanians. If there be any correspondence in the accounts 
on Vikramaditja, it is, that he reigned in Ujjajini. I have already 
discovered a reference to the empire of Vikramaditja in the passage of 
the Periplus on the Ozene, viz. that the ancient royal residence was 
there (de Pentap p. 57), being at that time in a very declining state ; 
and I have no reason whatever to change my view there set forth. It 
is well known, that Vikramaditja afterwards became the hero of a great 
number of fabulous tales ; he has become the Carolus Magnus of Indian 
poetry, and is as far removed from firm historic ground as Carolus 
Magnus would be if we had to take our information of him merely from 
the chivalrous novels; but for Vikramaditja, save poetry, no prose, on 
chronicle, has been preserved to us. The early adoption of the epoch of 
Vikramaditja by the ancient astronomers, might be here of far greater 
importance than all those tales from which Wilford has endeavoured 
to construe a history of Vikramaditja, and of the second founder of an 
Indian epoch, Ialivahana. To render complete this confusion, it must 
be added, that the name was afterwards often adopted by Indian kings ; 
one of them seems even to have waged war with the Scythians. The 
annalist of Kashmir, who had, so to say, sufficiently respectable au- 
thorities, is doubtful whom of two Vikramaditjas he must take for the 
real Sakari (enemy of the Saces) Raj. Tar. II., 5. III, 125. He decides him- 
self on the second, (not to put down the epoch, which is clear to him) but 
because in order to follow the Cashmerian chronology for the Buddhist 
part of his history, he is necessitated to carry back some centuries all 
ancient dates, and even to admit afterwards a great gap in the series of 
the kings. Wemust therefore accede, contrary to the view of the annalist, 
to the opinion represented as the common one, in holding the first- 
Vikramadijta as the founder of the epoch. It is now a curious fact, that 
between him and the second, the reigns numbered together, fill out 286 
years. The second reigning 236 a. p. would coincide with the end of 
the Yuetchi empire and the commencement of the Sassanians, it is there- 
fore probably founded on a historic date, if the second Vikramaditja is 
likewise represented as fighting with the Saces. 
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the different dynasties of the Scythians and Parthians, as neither 
historic accounts assist us, nor are the coins so completely 
put together, and explained, that the several families can be 
properly arranged. This is perhaps a fact, that a frequent 
change of dynasties happened, and a speedy decomposition of 
the greater into smaller kingdoms. This fact is supported by 
the nature of those countries, the lawless manners of the nations, 
and the analogy of Turkish and Mogul history. 

Another part of the history of these Scythians is left in the 
dark. The Chinese annals describe to us the Yuetchis as zealous 
Buddhists, hence rises the question, whether there still exist 
with the Yuetchis monuments of this religion.* 

We can now take it for granted, that from Azdka’s period 
Buddhism was widely diffused through Cabul ; the fathers of the 
Church also know the Samaneans in these countries ;f and the 
Chinese pilgrims as eye-witnesses, speak, of the great number of 
Buddhist cloisters and monuments found there; Buddha images 
are likewise lately dug out in Cabul itself. There is accor- 
dingly no want of Buddhist monuments, but it is the question, 
whether we must attribute them to the Yuetchis. 

We must here refer to the coins, and one class of them, that 
of Behat, must indeed be considered as Buddhist. However 
it is only probable that those with duplicated legends belong to 
a Scythian dynasty, but to this are limited the Buddhist nu- 
mismatological monuments of the Yuetchi kings ; and of Azes, 
Kadphises, the Kanerkis, no really Buddhist coin has been 
discovered. It must therefore be left undecided, whether the 
Chinese reports did transfer to all Yuetchis what was only cor- 
rect to maintain as of a part of them.{ But while I must leave 
this point undecided, I am reminded at the same time that I 
have given all that from the examination of the coins appears to 


* Thus the passage, As. T. VI. 63. At the period when all these king- 
doms belonged to the Yuetchi, the latter put their kings to death, and 
substituted military chiefs. They enjoined all their people to practise 
the doctrine of Fuh-too-chi. 

t See my treatise, in the Rhenish Museum, for Philology, 1832. vol. I., p. 171. 
t From Professor Ritter’s book, the Stupas, etc. Berlin, 1838, which I 
received when printing my book, I fully understood his view on those 
monuments, and its reasons. I am sorry to say, that I cannot be persuaded 
into the Buddhist origin of the topes. I have already above separated 
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me a certain or a probable result. The field of conjecture is 
already too richly cultivated, for me to add arbitrarily to what 
has been done therein. In conclusion, I shall sum up in a table 
the historic results of my investigation. I need hardly tell the 
reader, that although in the table the facts are placed together 
with apparent claim to equal authenticity, they occupy in the 
book itself, and in reality, all the different places which on a 
large scale are intermediate between certainty and conjecture in 
its various degrees, according to individual views. 
Separation of Bactria from Syria pieg 
Theodotos I. soon before D, 
Theodotos II. his son and successor, 
Euthydemos expels the family of Thesdawe, a 
himself ascends the throne of Bactria 
before, E 209 
Concludes peace pitii AN dg 
Great, 205, makes conquests in Ariana 
and India after .. .. 200 
Agathokles founds an empire in eastern Cabul. abai 190 
Demetrios succeeds his father in Bactria, about .. 185 
_ Eukratides takes possession of Bactria. Demetrios 
maintains himself in oe .. ie 
Pantaleon succeeds Agathokles, .. .. 170 
Eukratides dethrones Demetrios, and conquers the 
Indian empire of Pantaleon, about .. 165 


-. 2568. c. 


the inquiry into the nature of the topes, from the examination of the 
coins, and postponed it to another time ; I maintained at the same place, 
that as yet no Buddhist coins had been discovered in the topes. Mr. Ritter 
on the contrary states, that they are met with (p. 207). But he erroneously 
says, that Mr. Prinsep has recognised among the coins from Manikyala 
some Buddhist; in the passages quoted he certainly mentions nothing 
of this kind. Then continues Mr. Ritter (p. 238) “ As we now possess 
ascertained chronological determinations of the Buddhist religion in the Mo- 
kadphise’s, Kanerki’s, and Azes’ coins.” The four Buddhist coins alluded 
to by Mr. Ritter, occur As. T. III. pl. XXII. No. 28. till No. 32. They 
are coins of the Kanerki dynasty, therefore Mithra gods on Buddhist 
coins? Then III. pl. XXVI. No. 2, No. 3, IV. pl. XXII. No. 12, No. 13, or 
with him plate VIII. No. 2---4. Therefore Siva on the obverse, while 
Azes is represented as Buddha seated on the reverse? If Mr. Ritter does 
not know any other coins out of the topes which escaped my knowledge, 
I shall not be necessitated to give up my previous assertion, which 
was here my only purpose to vindicate. 
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Foundation of a Grecian empire in Drangiana by 
Antimachos, about 

Murder of Kukratides by his son, about 

His son (Heliokles) succeeds him in Bactria, 
Antialkides founds an empire in Ara- 
chosia and western Cabul, Menandros 
a large kingdom in India, after 

Philoxenos succeeds in Drangiana, Lysias in Ara- 
chosia, afterwards Apollodotos in India, 
Archelios and Amyntas succeed in the 
western empires, 

Mithridates I. of Parthia conquers iia aut 

Destroys the Grecian-Bactrian kingdom, 

Succession of Diomedes, Agathokleia and Her- 
maios in the Greco-Indian empire to 

Inroads of the Saces and Tochares in Bactria 

The Saces occupy Drangiana, the Tochares Bac- 
tria, the Grecian empire of Hermaios 
subverted by Kadaphes about 

Great empire of the Saces under Azes after 

Azilises his son, succeeds about, 

Expulsion of the Saces from the Indus os 
by Vikramaditya king of Malwa 

Division of the empire of the Saces, 

Khieoutsieouhi unites the tribes of the cd a 
conquers the possession of the Saces after 

Yeukaotching his son, makes great aeg in 

India about . 
Under Volagases conquests of the Panthino in (Oank 


and inroads into the countries on the 


Indus, after s : S 
Kadphises’ empire on the Indus pd in upper 
India to the Ganges, the dynasty of 
the Kanerkis succeeds in his empire, 
Downfall of the Arsacians in Parthia, conquests 
of the Sassanians in Cabul; restoration 
of Indian power in Upper India by the 
dynasty of Kanoja, after .. .. e. 
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165 


160 


160 


145 
139 


226 
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